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LIFE OF STEPHEN GRELLET. 


(Continued from page 724.) 


Before leaving Athens, Stephen Grellet was 
again brought into much thoughtfulness on ac- 
count of the time drawing near, when his dear 
friend William Allen anticipated he might be 
released from his present religious engagement, 
and feel at liberty to return home. He thus 
alludes to it in his last record at Athens :— 

“My beloved companion has it under his 
serious consideration to leave me, after we have 
visited some of the Ionian Isles, and to return 
to England. I feel heavy at the prospect ; 
especially as I have a weighty service before 
me; particularly in Italy. To thy guidance, 
O Lord ! and thy Almighty protection, I submit 
myself. Thou hast hitherto led about thy 
servant, and instructed and preserved him in 
the way that thou hast sent him ;—in the con- 
tinuance of thy goodness, mercy and saving 
strength, OQ! be thou pleased to increase my 
confidence! Thou knowest how weak, and how 
poor I am, and what proneness also there is in 
me to be of a doubtful spirit ! 

“My wind is frequently brought,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ under deep feelings for ltaly,—Rome, 
&e. It is now upon me by night and by day. 
The time appears to bave nearly come for me to 
go there. Heavy are my gospel bonds.” 

They now “departed from Athens and came 
to Corinth.” This place, so closely connected 


with the life and labors of the great Apostle of 


the Gentiles, and the early progress of Chris- 
tianity, they found almost crushed under the 
influence of Mahometan oppression. The city 


where Paul was once so much “ pressed in 
spirit, and testified that Jesus was Christ;” 
where he commenced his Christian correspon- 
dence with the primitive churches,—from 
which, or to which, he wrote some of his most 
important Epistles,—and which has so many 
interesting claims upon the attention of the 
Christian student, did not afford much scope for 
their Gospel labors. They soon left it, and 
passed on to Patras. Thence they sailed to Zante, 
among the Ionian Isles. Here they were de- 
tained by the serious illness of William Allen. 
After his partial recovery they proceeded to 
Corfu, where, having “ partaken together of the 
consolations of the Gospel,” their join labors 
came to a close. With deepened feelings of 
Christian fellowship they took leave of each 
other. William Allen went to Malta, on his 
homeward course; and Stephen Grellet em- 
barked for Italy. 

Through much difficulty and fatigue they 
reached Patras on the 3d of Ninth month. They 
found the people om the road in a state of great 
ignorance, and “a truly affecting degree of 
insensibility, many of the monks not appearing 
to understand that they had a soul to save, or 
even that there is a God.” 

They left Patras the next day, and, after a 
good passage, arrived at Zante. There they 
had to perform quarantine, on account of the 
plague which prevailed in Turkey and Greece. 

For some days William Allen had occasion- 
ally suffered from headache. Soon after the 
preceding record he was obliged to “give up 
entirely to nursing,” and became very seriously 
ill, &. G. continues :— 

“19th of 9th month. My beloved companion 
has a high fever. I also receive heavy tidings 
from some of my relatives in France; and of 
my beloved wife in America, who was sick, 
Thus are the troubles of my heart enlarged ; in the 
Lord alone is my refuge ; He can support under 
every tribulation, and sanctify them all. 

“24th. The illness of dear William Allen 
continues to increase. I have accepted the kind 
invitation of the Governor to have him removed 
to his palace, to airy apartments fronting the 
sea. The rooms we occupied in the town were 
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I had him carried in a 
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him in his present feeble state of health. Under. 


in a confined place. 
sedan chair. 

“30th. W. A., isa little better. We had 
last night an earthquake; the second since we 
came on this island, where they are frequent; 
last year several houses were thrown down by 
them. : 

11th of Tenth month. I had a letter this 
day from America ; my beloved wife’s health is 
better ; dear W. A., also. My soul blesses the 
Lord for these favors ! 

“13th. Cephalonia. I had wished to come 
on this island, but did not see how it could be 
effected in the feeble state of my dear com- 
panion ; at four P. M., yesterday, he was carried 
on board the cutter Diana; the weather was 
fine and serene ; after we put out to sea he felt 
much refreshed ; it acted on his feeble frame as 
it did on me when [ left the island of Hayti. 

“ Corfu, 17th. We left Cephalonia on the 
15th ; but contrary winds and a high sea pre- 
vented us from progressing, except slowly; I 
was very sea-sick ; neither Ll nor our Greek 
attendant was able to minister to dear W. A.; 
but he, amidst these difficulties, continued to 
gain strength, so that on our arrival he seems 
like a new man ; and here, to our great comfort, 
we have met with Doctor Skey, an old acquaint- 
ance of William Allen’s. On hearing of our 
arrival, he came immediately to meet us on 
board the vessel, and in the most hospitable 
manner has taken us to his house, where dear 
William has many of the comfortable accommoda 
tions of an English home; he felt so refreshed 
every: way after getting here, that to our great 
surprise, he sat with us at the dinner-table ; I 
could hardly believe my own eyes. 

“18th. Last night we had a storm, attend- 
ed with an earthquake ; the rain fell as if the 
flood-gates of the sky had been opened; truly 
thankful we were not to be on the unstable 
element. My dear Allen continues to improve, 
and has come to the peaceful conclusion to go 
from here to Malta by the packet which is ex- 
pected two weeks hence, and to take with him 
there our faithful Greek attendant; my own 
way opens with brightness to go from here to 
Barletta; there is a vessel in port bound for 
that place. I have visited some pious individu- 
als to satisfaction, also their hospital. 

“19th. Sir Thomas Maitland, Governor of 
the Ionian Isles,and Commander of the British 
forces in the Mediterranean, arrived here 
last night; we had a letter for him from the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople, which 
it was proper I should deliver to him early, as 1 
had taken my passage for Barletta, and dear 
William was not able to go. The General had 
received letters from England, by which we 
were both recommended to his kind attention ; he 
made many inquiries respecting the places we 
had visited, and the nature of our engagements ; 
he kuows dear William by character, and feels for 





standing that I proposed to go to Naples, he 
said, ‘ Why then will you go by Barletta, when 
from thence you will have a rough and danger- 
ous journey to Naples? My frigate has nothing 
to do; it will be ready at any hour you please, 
to carry you to Malta, where you will havea 
very short quarantine to perform; whereas you 
will have a long one at Barletta.’ I excused 
myself from accepting his kind offer by saying 
that I might meet with some detention in 
Malta, if there was no vessel ready to go to 
Naples. ‘You need have no fear on that ac- 
count,’ he answered, ‘ for I will send orders, 
and one of my ships shall be ready to take you 
at any time.’ Thei I told him plainly on what 
ground [ could not go by a ship of war; that I 
was onan errand of peace; that besides, I 
wished to visit some parts of Italy between 
Barletta and Naples. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘as you 
may perhaps meet with some difficulties among 
those bigoted Papists, at Naples and at Rome, I 
will have letters ready for our Ambassadors 
there, also for the Chevalier de Medici, Prime 
Minister of the King at Naples, and also for the 
Cardinal Consa!vi, Prime Minister of the Pope ; 
he is my particular friend, and I shall have him 
apprised of your coming, before your arrival 
there.’ ” 

Occupied to the last with the objects of his 
mission and cheered by seeing his beloved com- 
panion so much improved in health, Stephen 
Grellet was now brought to the parting hour. 
It was an interesting and a solemn one; it is 
thus alluded to on board the vessel that was to 
take him to Barletta. 

“20th. At sea, on the Adriatic. This 
morning, previous to our separation, dear Allen 
and I had a verysolemn and precious season 
before the Lord; we felt the bond of gospel . 
love uniting us closely, and perhaps more power- 
fully felt than at any time before ; but believing 
that our separation is in the counsel of Him 
who, in his love and merey, had banded us 
together, we resigned one another to His will, 
and we commit ourselves to His guidance and 
protection. I leave him peacefully, under the 
care of Doctor Skey, a very kind friend to him. 
The Doctor accompanied me on board the 
vessel at two, P. M.” 

Stephen Grellet had now arrived at a pe- 
culiarly interesting, if not a critical period of his 
mission. In company with a beloved brother 
and fellow-laborer in the Gospel of Christ, he 
had visited the Lutheran land of Gustavus 
Adolphus,—he had traversed the regions of the 
Greek Church, in the dominions of the Chris- 
tian Alexander,—he had been in the Crescent 
City, and had seen something of Mahometan 
rule ;—be had mingled with the discordant ele- 
ments of the motley group of believers and un- 
believers, in some of the islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in the Ionian sea, and at Athens 
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and Corinth. He had left his beloved com- 
panion at Corfu, and now, a solitary pilgrim,— 
“alone, and yet not alone”—he had set his 
face towards the land of Popes and Cardinals. 
Himself, at one time, a child of Rome, —then an 
infidel,—now a Christian believer, and a minister 
of Christ in the religious Society of Friends—a 
Protestant of Protestants, he was about to enter 
the precincts of the city of Leo and of Hilde- 
brand. It required a very close and humble 
walk with God,—a very chaste adherence to the 
cause of Christ,—a very prayerful attention to 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit,—and a very 
firm reliance upon “the word of the Truth of 
the Gospel,’ based upon the inspired records of 
the Bible, to come out unscathed from the ordeal 
that awaited him;—meekly bold, he had to 
“speak the truth in love,” on all occasions and 
to all,—without pusillanimously renouncing the 
simplicity and integrity of his own character,— 
determined to know nothing save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified,—seeking nothing, pleading 
for nothing save the Truth, as it is in Him. 
The sequel will show how he sustained the 
trial, and stood faithful to his God and Saviour. 

“ About nine A. M. we proceeded on our 
voyage, but on the following day high winds 
and a rough sea obliged us to seek again for a 
port. We came to Brindisi on the Italian 
coast, where, by the aid of the mate of our cut- 


ter, who is a Corsican and speaks French, I was 
enabled to have some religious communication 
with the people. The Commandant of the place 


came on board to see me. He appears to be a 
serious man. By means of the telegraph he 
had conveyed to General Church, twenty miles 
further, information that I was there. Church 
has the command of that part of the vountry 
called La Pouille, anciently the granary of 
Rome. I had known his mother and near 
relatives in Kngland and Ireland, who were 
Friends. Probably he also remembered me, 
though he is now a very different character to 
what he was then. He sent me by the telegraph 
a kind message.” 

On his arrival at Barletta he had to perform 
quarantine, befure he was allowed to go to an 
inn, and mingle with the inhabitants. 

“1st of Eleventh month. Ten persons came 
together to see me ; two are Popish priests, but 
they appear to have liberal minds; I had 
a religious opportuuity with that company 
directing them not to the knowledge only of the 
Truth, but to a consistent walking in that 
religion which is pure and undefiled. 

“7th. Almost every day some persons come 
to see me; some are well disposed and religious 
inquirers, but others have nothing but curiosity 
to bring them here; I am thereby frequently 
brought under much exercise; it was par- 
ticularly so on account of several priests ; they 
appeared very destitute of religion, and were 
inquisitive to know if I am not what they call 
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here one of the Illuminati, by which they mean 
such as are endeavoring to create a revolution in 
Italy. Their spirits were a great burden to me. 
This afternoon about thirty of the principal men 
of this town came in; also seven priests with 
them; some of them had been present at 
religious opportunities on preceding occasions ; 
now all sat together in silence, and I preached 
to them the Lord Jesus Christ, the head of the 
Church, and only Saviour of men; none of the 
priests opposed. 

“T received a letter from General Church, 
who apologizes for his not being able to come to 
see me ; he expresses his friendship, and sends 
me an order on all the military commanders 
between here and Naples, to furnish me with 
bands of soldiers, ‘to protect me,’ as he says, 
from the numerous highway robbers who daily 
attack travellers. I have written to him, ac- 
knowledging his civility, but reminding him 
that he must have forgotten the nature of the 
peaceable principles in which he had his early 
education, and that I placed my confidence in 
the saving power of Him in whose service I am, 
who is the Captain of salvation to all those who 
trast in Him; but, should He permit me to fall 
a prey to the hands of unrighteous men, I sub- 
mit to His sovereign will. A large band of 
these robbers is headed ky a woman; it is said 
that She has about two hundred of them under 
her command; the largest body lurks mostly 
near Marphonia, but they spread to a consider- 
able distance, to the terror of travellers, and of 
the inhabitants also, whom they plunder when 
other supplies fail them. It is in vain to have 
an escort of soldiers on the road, for this only 
the more excites the cupidity of the robbers, 
who have their spies about, and come in greater 
numbers, according to the strength of the escort. 

“8th. I was liberated from the lazaretto this 
morning. 

“T had been so long detained in the lazaretto 
that I felt pressed in my mind to proceed as 
early as I could for Naples; Taylor intending 
also for that place, we concluded to hire a 
carriage for the purpose. He is a serious young 
man, well acquainted with many of our friends 
at Manchester. It is rather desirable to have a 
person with me who speaks Italian. Our first 
day’s journey was through a rich, flat, well 
cultivated country ; but the habitations are most 
wretched, resembling the Irish cabins, except 
that the latter having no fire places, the smoke 
escapes from the roof or the door. We stopped 
for the night ata village, but kept in the car- 
riage the whole of it. The next day we ascended 
the Apennine mountains, and arrived late at a 
village. We had set off three hours before day- 
light. We had done so the preceding morning. 
Here we heard much of the robbers. Several 
persons had been plundered that day, both on 
the way we had come, and also forward; but we. 
saw nothing to disturb us. 
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“11th. We were favored this day also not to 
meet with robbers. Some of the people where 
we stopped to refresh our horses seemed to mar- 
vel how we had escaped them, but I knew to 
whom I am indebted ; the Lord is the Almighty 
protector of those who put their trust in him, 
blessed for ever and ever be his holy name ! 
When we drew towards Naples, in the evening, 
we passed near Vesuvius; columns of smoke 
issued from it, and we travelled a long distance 
over solid rocks of lava, that had flowed down 
during former eruptions of this voleano. We 
were stopped five times by Custom-house officers, 
to have our baggage examined, so that it was 
late when we reached the Golden Eagle Inn at 
Naples. 

“Naples, 13th. Went to the police to pre- 
sent my passports. They were much offended 
at my hat; neither could they for some time 
understand the reasons I gave them for keeping 
iton. Finally they asked what I should do if 
I met what they call “ Saint Sacrament,” in the 
street, when carriages stop, and every body un- 
covers himself, whatever be the state of the 
weather; many even falling down on their 
knees. I explained to them why I could not 
even then uncover my head, as a mark of vene- 
ration or religious worship to this, or to any 
kind of imagery. ‘Then,’ said they, ‘ you must 
abide by the consequences.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 


Testimony of Providence Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, concerning JOHN MEADER. 


John Meader was the son of Joseph and 
Elizabeth Meader, and was born at Rochester, 
New Hampshire, the 3d uf 11th month, 1797. 
His parents were engaged to train up their 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord ; and we have cause to believe that their 
parental care was blessed to the subject of this 
memorial. 

In early life he gave evidence that he was 
under the forming hand of the great Head of 
the Church, for usefulness thereiv, and at the 
age of eighteen years, be yielded to the require- 
ment of apprehended duty, and uttered a few 
words in a public meeting for worship. 

In the year 1819, he was married to our 
friend Elizabeth Taber, daughter of our late an- 
cient and beloved friends, Joseph and Huldah 
Hoag. In the year 1824, the gift of our dear 
friend was acknowledged, and he was recorded 
a Minister by Sandwich Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. He very early saw that it was for him 
to yield to the calls of his Divine Mastcr, in 
going from place to place to declare His un 
searchable riches, and, in the exercise of living 
faith, to put his trust in the Lord, that He would 
make his way and provide all things needful for 
him while engaged in His service ; and in the 
later years of his life, he often testified that in 
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this trust and confidence he had been sustained, 
and had jacked nothing. During the four fol- 
lowing years, after being recorded a Minister, 
he several times reccived minutes of his meet- 
ing, liberating him for religious service within 
the limits of neighboring Quarterly Meetings ; 
which visits appear to have been made to the 
relief and peace of his own mind, and to the 
satisfaction and comfort of his friends. 

In the year 1829, he believed it his duty to 
open to his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, a 
prospect of extensive religious service within the 
limits of New York, Philadelphia, Ohio, Indiana, 
and some portions of Baltimore Yearly Meetings, 
in which engagement his beloved wite felt her- 
self called upon to participate. This concern 
was the more weighty and formidable, from the 
fact that it was a period when a fearful schism 
was progressing in all the different Yearly Meet- 
ings within which he was concerned to travel ; 
but having received the full unity and encour- 
agement of friends, he arranged his temporal 
concerns, and, with his wife, set out upon his 
journey. Many and deep were his trials and 
baptisms, as expressed in memoranda which he 
kept during this engagement, which occupied 
more than two years; and abundant are the tes- 
timonials that have been borne, both written 
and verbal, to the seasonable and efficient labors 
of our dear friend, under the qualifying and 
strengthening hand of Israel’s adorable Shep- 
herd. This was the period in the history of our 
Society, when many, bearing the name of Friends, 
were ready to deny the Lord that bought them, 
or in part only to acknowledge Him as the Re- 
deemer and Saviour of a fallen world. But it 
was eminently the service of our beloved brother 
to preach Him in His fulness; and through 
His grace he was enabled to do so in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power. ‘Thus was 
he, at this time of severe trial, an instrument in 
the Lord’s hand in turning some from darkness 
to light; in confirming and establishing others, 
who were doubting or fearful; and of comfort- 
ing and strengthening many who were bearing 
heavy burdens in the heat of the day. After 
returning from this visit in 1831, he resided 
within the limits of Berwick and Dover Monthly 
Meetings, often travelling, with the approbation 
of Friends, in the service of Truth, until the 
spring of 1837, when he removed to live within 
the limits of Providence Monthly Meeting, 
where he continued afterwards to reside ; and it 
is especially to his devoted life and gospel labors, 
during this period, that we are engaged to bear 
our testimony, and to commemorate the sanctify- 
ing and strengthening power of that grace, 
which so operated in him as to enable him skil- 
fully to divide the word, and to preach, with | 
power, the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

Having given himself to the service of his. 
Divine Master, he cheerfully yielded to His re-_ 
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quirements; and, in the obedience of faith, 
again and again left his home to discharge his 
religious duty to his fellow men. 

In the 10th month, 1841, he laid before his 
friends a concern, which for several years had 
rested upon his mind, to visit, in Gospel love, 
most of the tribes of Indians which have re- 
moved west of the Mississippi, and to hold re- 
ligious meetings among’ them; to visit those 
Frieuds who are.situated within the limits of 
what was then the territory of Lowa, to attend 
the Yearly Meeting of Indiana, and most of the 
Quarterly, and some of the other Meetings be- 
longing thereto; and also for religious service 
within the limits of Ohio Yearly Meeting; ap- 
pointing Meetings among Friends and others. 
This weighty engagement of our dear friend, 
received the full unity of.the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, and he was liberated to pur- 
sue his prospect. He soon after left home, pro- 
ceeding first to Washington, where he received 
documents from those officers of the Federal 
Government to whom the interest of the Indians 
are specially confided, commending him to the 
attention and aid of those in authority with 
whom‘he might meet. 

In the 10th month, 1842, he returned the 
certificate granted him, with the information 
that he had been enabled to accomplish the 
weighty service which he had in prospect, to 
the relief and comfort of his mind ; and present- 
ing divers minutes from meetings he had visited, 
expressive of their satisfaction with his company, 
and that his Gospel ministry had been “ sound 
and edifying.” 

During several succeeding years, he was often 
liberated for religious service within the limits 
of different Yearly Meetings on this continent, 
and was favored to attend to his apprehended 
duty, to his own peace, and to the satisfaction 
and comfort of Friends. 

In the 3d month, 1850, he believed it his 
duty to spread before his Friends a concern, 
which for many years had rested on his mind, 
to visit, in the love of our dear Redeemer, the 
meetings of Friends in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and to appoint meetings among Friends 
and others; and also to visit some places and 
hold some meetings on the continent of Europe. 
This extensive and important religious engage- 
ment, claimed the solid and deliberate consider- 
ation of his Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
and of the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, and received their full and cordial unity ; 
and his beloved wife, our dear friend Elizabeth 
Meader, having a similar concern, was in like 
manner liberated, with the full unity of Friends ; 
and, in the 8th month, they embarked for Eng- 
land, with, we believe, the prayers of the church 
for their safe guidance and preservation. In 
relation to this religious service, it may only be 
necessary for us to say, that we have abundant 
evidence that their Gospel labors were well re- 
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ceived by those among whom their lot was cast ; 
both in Great Britain and Ireland, and on the 
European continent ; and, having been favored 
to accomplish the service they believed required 
of them by Him who called them to the work, 
they were restored to us in the 11th mo. 1851, 
in the enjoyment of that peace which results 
alone from faithful obedience to the gracious 
Head of the Church. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BIBLE IN ITALY. 


Dr. Revel, Chairman of the Waldensian Mis- 
sionary Committee, says: “ We have eleven 
ministers, eleven male and female teachers, and 
four evangelists, not ordained, employed in the 
work of Italian evangelization among the Roman 
Catholics. We have under our direction a dozen 
colporteurs. We pay them eighty francs each 
per month, and travelling expenses, which 
amounts to 1,200 francs each per annum or 
$240.” 

Dr. Revel estimates the number of colporteurs 
now at work in Italy at about forty, and says 
that a number of capable men can be furnished 
from the Waldensian churches to sell and dis- 
tribute the Sacred Scriptures and religious tracts, 
and that the Synod has, at various central 
points, such as Turin, Leghorn, Perugia, Milan, 
Bologna, Naples, and Palermo, ministers and 
other laborers, capable of superintending and 
directing them. 

“Tn order to give you,” says Dr. R., “ an 
idea of the bearing of the political revolution 
which has taken place in this country, which 
has until now been called a Popish nation and 
country par excellence, I will limit myself to the 
fact that, in the month of December last, one of 
our colporteurs of Bibles and religious tracts, 
went to the mountains and valleys of Piedmont 
with his permit to sell, delivered by the intend- 
ent of Pignerol, and his pack of books on his 
back, and commenced to sell at Pignerol. He 
came to Turin, where he made up a stock at the 
central depot or Evangelical Library. From 
thence he passed to Alexandria, Placentia, 
Reggio, and Bologna; then passing over the 
Appennines, he arrived at Florence, where he 
passed some days, selling in the city and its en- 
virons, and replenishing his pack at our depot ; 
took his route for Arezzo, Perugia, Foligno, 
Spoleto, Monte Calvo, Sora, Iserna, Capua, 
Naples. Here he made another halt, again 
supplying himself at the depository just esta- 
blished there, and resuming his Bible-pilgrim- 
age through Salerno, Policastro, Cozenza, Monte 
Leone, Reggio, and from thence to Messina, 
where he sold passably, and from whence he 
went to Palermo, where he is at present. 

“A depository has also been formed in this 
last named city. He thinks of setting out for 
Trapani, Marsala, Girgenti, Noto, Catania, and 
Messina. That which is particularly remark- 
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able is, that he has traversed the Italian penin- 
sula from one extremity to the other, selling the 
Book which the Roman clergy oppose with fury, 
without having been molested in one place; 
and everywhere protected by the civil author- 
ities.” 

In no part of Italy’ does the sale of the Bible 
excite more interest than in the city of Naples. 
In the Strada Toledo, the most crowded street 
in that city, a lad may be seen sitting behind a 
“stand” that resembles a “tray,” filled with 
Italian Bibles and Testaments, and calling out 
in a broad Neapolitan accent that arrests the at- 
tention of the passers-by: J/ Libro! Il Libro! 
(The Book! The Book!) How beautiful this 
proclamation! Yes, the Bible is emphatically 
Tue Book! This is what the word Bible 
means, but most people are apt to lose sight of 
that fact. 

Generally speaking, the clergy are unfavor- 
able to the unrestricted circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures. This was to be expected. They have 
been taught to believe the Bible to be a danger- 
ous book for the masses. Indeed, to many of 


the priests the Bible is quite an unknown book. 
Martini’s Bible, with notes, in several large 
volumes, they have seen in the book-stores. 
This is the only Bible in the Italian language 
they had seen before the summer of 1860; we 
speak of the priests of central and lower Italy, 
and particularly what was formerly the “ King- 


dom of the Two Sicilies.” We are gratified, 
however, to be able to say that there are priests 
who seem to hail with delight the distribution 
of the Bible and religious tracts. A printer in 
Naples having gotten hold of the famous 
“ Letter of Dr. De Sanctis to Pius 1X.” was so 
pleased with it that he issued it in the form of 
a broad-sheet tract, and posted some copies at 
the corners of the streets. Of course a crowd 
was collected wherever it was seen. On one 
occasion, a colporteur from Tuscany was touched 
on the shoulder by a priest who came up behind 
him, as he stood in the crowd, reading this re- 
markable document. “ Buy it, buy it,” said 
the priest, ‘‘and keep it by youas long as you 
live, for it is the truth.”—Christian World. 


SALE OF SPARROWS. 


The sparrows which flutter and twitter about 
dilapidated buildings at Jerusalem, and crevices 
of the city walls, are very numerous. In some 
of the more lonely streets they are so noisy as 
almost to overpower every other sound. Their 
chirping is almost an articulate utterance of the 
Hebrew term (¢tsippor), which was employed to 
designate that class of birds. It may be taken 
for granted that the sparrows are not less numer- 
ous in other places where they have similar 
means for obtaining shelter and building their 
nests. 

A person who resided in the country told me 
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and brought to market, in order to be sold as 


food. Being co small and so abundant, their 
value singly must of course be trifling; and 
hence, as the custom of selling them was an an- 
cient one, we see how pertinent was the Saviour’s 
illustration for showing how minutely God 
watches over all events, and how entirely his 
people may rely on his care and goodness. 
“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
And one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. Fear ye not; 
therefore, ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.” (Matthew 10: 29-31.) 

The sparrows, in their resort to houses and 
other such places, appear to be a privileged 
bird. Encouraged by such indulgence, they 
are not timid—they frequent boldiy the haunts 
of men. The sight of this familiarity reminded 
me again and again of the passage in the Psalms 
(84: 3), where the pious Israelite, debarred 
from the privileges of the sanctuary, felt as if 
he could envy the lot of the birds, so much 
more favored than himself. 


‘* Rven the sparrow finds a house, 
And the swallow has a nest, 
Where she lays her young, 

Near thy altars, Jehovah of hosts, 
My King, and my God.”’ 

The altars are those for burnt offerings and 
for incense, and inasmuch as so many of the 
holiest rights were performed there, may be put 
in this passage by way of dignity for the entire 
temple. We cannot suppose that birds would 
be allowed to build on the altars themselves, or 
could build there on account of the use made of 
them. At the present day they may be seen 
hovering about the cupola and other parts of 
the Mosque of Omar, which occupies the ground 
where the temple of Solomon stood. 

The author of the hundred and second Psalm, 
who was an exile at the time in Babylonia, al- 
ludes to the habits of the sparrow as a fit image 
of his own sense of loneliness and deprivation in 
that heathen land. He says :— 

‘‘T watch, and am as a bird solitary upon the roof.” 


The meaning is, that, like a bird deprived of 
its mate and its young, so is he helpless and 
forsaken of all the world; or as such a lonely 
bird chirps plaintively on the house-top, so he 
complains and mourns.— Hackett. 


JOHN BULL’S ORIENTALISMS. 
(Concluded from page 733.) 


Having mentioned bluff old Admiral Benbow, 
we may remark, by the way, that there is not a 
native particle in the word “ admiral,” with the 
exception of the letter d. The root is the 
Arabic amir, a lord, chiefiain, or commander- 
in-chief, with the definite article, al, the, pre- 
fixed to the term, denoting the object or sphere 
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that these birds are sometimes caught or killed,! of command: as amir al bahar, commander of 
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the sea or fleet. From this the Spaniards, ligations are the greatest tothe Arabic, of which, 
during the Arab conquest of the country, com-| in addition to the instances given, a large num- 
pounded their almirante, to express the highest| ber might be cited. Unlike his old forefathers, 
pava! officer, and almiranta, to denote the| who were an inveterate beer-drinking race, our 
flag-ship. The word passed into French as|specimen of an Englishman confines himself to 
amiral, and came also in the same form into| water; and though not a professed teetotaller, 
English. It was originally applied with us| he is well up in the mischiefs occasioned by the 
both to the person in command and his vessel.| use of alcohol. This oft-mentioned word is a 
Milton used it in the latter sense when describing| corrupt form of al kahala, which means the 


the equipment of Satan : sulphuret or common ore of antimony, used by 
«His spear, to equal which the tallest pine the Arab women to blacken the eyebrows. The 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast alchemists were accustomed to distil the mineral 
Of some great amiral, were but a wand, along with ardent spirit, believing a highly con- 
He walked with to support uneasy steps.” centrated spirit to be the result. Remarkably 


He also wrote in Latin, for the Court of Ad-| enough, the whole art of distillation was iatro- 
miralty, Ammiralatis Curia. The letter d|duced into Spain by the Arabs, from whence it 
was introduced into the word either for the sake| was extended to the rest of Europe ; and thus 
of euphony, or from a notion that admiral was} people who hold the use of spirits to be un- 
an abbreviation of admirable. lawful, taught the process of manufacturing 

But while this instance of the vernacular is them. But probably they were used in the first 
of foreign derivation, it must be admitted to] instance medicinally, as opium by the Chinese ; 
have pretensions to respectable antiquity. Some|and hence we have the French eau de vie, and 
six centuries ago, in 1297, as our records state, | the Celtic usguebaugh, or whiskey, both signi- 
we had an admiral, William de Leybourne, | fying “ water of life.” A common name for a 
about whom we really know nothing beyond his| mixture of spirits and water, toddy, is taken 
recorded style and title, which was, Amiral de from the Hindoo word tadi, meaning the sap or 
la Mer du Roy d’ Angleterre. ‘“ Now, pray, let| wine of a palm. 
us have none of that gibberish, but speak] Speak of your horse as a barb, or of a mur- 
English like a regular born Englishman.” ‘No derer as an assassin i of sitting in an alcove or 
offence meant, friend John; but, call it gibber-}on a sofa ; of studying algebra or chemistry ; 
ish, or what you like, you have the entry exactly | of buying damask or mohair ; of scenting otto 
as quoted in some of your own house-keeping|2/ 7oses or spikenard ; of liking an orange, 
accounts. Only walk to the lumber room lemon, or damson ; of drinking sherbet or burn- 
where your old books and papers are kept, and | ing naphtha ; of planting a shrub or discharging 
you will find it so.” a scullion, and you use Arabic derivatives. In 

Thus, in the good old times of the thirteenth fact, all the figures in Mr. Bull’s accounts of 
and fourteenth centuries, owing to the partiality | petty cash, his ledger and day-book, have been 
of the Court for foreigners in the reign of obtained from the Arabs. There is one word 
Henry III., French was used with Latin in derived from the same source, that of nabob, 
public instruments.. It was also the language | literally a deputy or lieutenant, which came to 
of rank, wealth, and fashion, both spoken and | be applied to a wealthy man returned from 
written, though in a somewhat corrupt form as| India; and thereby hangs a tale. It was 
compared with that of the Continent. Hence} brought into use soon after the conquests of 
Chaucer, when describing the manners of an| Clive, was once very common, but is now rarely 

English nun, tells us that she spoke French heard, probably because the road to uae ill- 


cleverly, but as it was spoken in the school of| gotten wealth in that region has been closed. 
Stratford le-Bow, The way was open enough to Sir Thomas Rum- 


bold, who went out there empty-handed, rose to 
ee ee enn a governor of Madras, and os dismissed from 
To proceed with instances of Mr. Bull’s ori-| office in 1781. His original calling was that of 
entalisms. In the city, at his dining place, he} shoeblack at Arthur’s Club, where the head 
is oceasionally Hindooish, as when he calls for| waiter was one Robert MacGrath. On his re- 
a chop, or for curry, or mulligatawny ; and he | turn home, laden with spoil, anepigram appeared, 
is 80 also at home or abroad, when he speaks of | said to have had Charles James Fox for its 
chintz, asks for more sugar, and talks of his| author: 


bamboo, flourishing the stick. Sometimes he is ‘When Mactrath reigned o'er Arthur's crow, 


Persie or Turkish in his vocables, as when he He said to Rumbold, “ black my shoe,’ 
praises his wife’s shawl, refers to the queen’s And Rumbold answered, ‘ ya-Bob.’ 
yatch the Fairy, declares his admiration of But now returning from India’s land, 


emerald green, deplores the revolt of the Sepoys, He proudly scorns the base command, 

uotes the price of indigo, and stigmatises Mr. And boldly answers, ‘ Nabob. 
do-and-So as a jackal. But of all the living} Alas for poor Mr. Bull, and his ideas of sole 
oriental tongues to which he is indebted, his ob- | indebtedness for his syllables to the land of his 
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birth—dear old England! Orientalism cleaves 
to him in death as in life ; for when the troubles 
of the world are over with him, he is borne to 
the grave in a coffin, a word derived from the 
tongue of Araby the Blest.—Leisure Hour. 
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Tue WAR AND ITS EFFECTS UPON EMANCI- 
paTion.—A letter from a beloved English cor- 
respondent, whose love to his brethren in America, 
and lively interest in the welfare of our country, 
are not lessened by the lapse of time since he 
visited this land, contains some remarks which 
will be interesting to our readers, and we trust 
he will excuse the liberty we take in publishing 
them. 

Referring to the reports received in England 
of the outbreak of civil war in the United States, 
our friend says: ‘It has been particularly 
grateful to me to observe how the public mind 
here receives the sad tidings ; I should say with 
uniform regret,—no hardness or unkind excite- 
ment. The general feeling approaches to mourn- 
ing that our brothers of the same laws and 
language should appear so free to imbrue their 
hands in each other’s blood. * * Amongst 
us, as a religious Society, the sense of brother- 
hood is, I believe, ‘much quickened. We re- 
member our testimony to the peaceable reign of 
Christ; we feel the pressure which the war 
spirit must be upon you; we learn with sorrow 
that some [of your members] cannot avoid evin- 
cing their sympathy with the general excitement; 
we see that suffering, more or less, and in vari- 
ous ways, may be your portion, and especially 
must this be the case wherever Friends are 
located south of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
May that Good Hand which kept your fore- 
fathers in perilous times, and, in like manner, 
our Friends in Ireland, keep you, and give 
ability to show your faith in His power and ex- 
perience His peace. 

Such feelings had much hold of our minds 
during our late Yearly Meeting, and I trust the 
letter we wrote you will be accepted as evidence 
of the reality of our love.” 

The “letter” alluded to, is the Epistle ad- 
dressed by London Yearly Meeting to Friends 
in America, at the suggestion of our dear friend 
































Josiah Forster, as mentioned in the account we 
have published of the proceedings of that Yearly 
Meeting. Having received a copy of the Epis- 
tle, we take the opportunity of presenting it to 
our readers this week, and we trust it will not 


only be accepted as our valued correspondent 


suggests, but may also have a strong influence 


in encouraging us to maintain faithfully our 
Christian principles, and to endure, without 
murmuring, whatever trials shall come upon us. 

“That slavery, and the wickedness of its 
atmosphere,” remarks our friend, “‘ are, and are 
seen tobe, at the root of the mischief, will hardly 
be denied, but how the struggle is to help the 
poor African out of his bonds [ cannot perceive. 
It is devoutly desired by many, and the Most 
High may have his hand in it, but the modus 
operandi does not appear to me.” 

There is, undoubtedly, an apprehension ex- 
tensively felt in this country, and a sincere hope 
is entertained by many, that the present conflict 
will, in some way, lead to the extinction of hu- 
man bondage in the Southern States. It is 
equally certain that the Federal Government 
has not adopted and does not threaten to adopt 
any measures with the view of accomplishing 
this result. Whether, if the contest be pro- 
longed, an exigency will arise that may render 
necessary or expedient a proclamation of the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery, as suggested by 
John Quincy Adams, in a celebrated speech, 
cannot be foreseen. Nor does there seem to be 
any other mode of emancipation definitely an- 
ticipated by the northern people, as probably 
connected with or immediately resulting from 
the war. 

For ourselves, we have never ceased to cherish 
the hope that in the case of American slavery 
there will eventually be asuccessful application 
of the principle that error is to be removed by 
the operation of truth. Let free labor be 
brought fairly, and on a large scale, into com- 
petition with the forced labor of slaves, either 
through the influence of interest or the dictates 
of morality, and we may reasonably expect that 
the system of slavery will be gradually under- 
mined and overthrown. The catastrophe, long 


anticipated and feared by many in England and 


France, of a total failure in the supply of 
American cotton for the manufacturers of those 


countries, is now impending; and even an im- 
mediate restoration of peace could scarcely stop 
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or retard the vast preparations, now in progress 
in Europe, to secure, within a few years, such 
quantities of cotton from India, Africa, South 
America, the West India Islands and other 
places as shall effectually destroy the cotton- 
culture monopoly long enjoyed in our Southern 
States. 

The modus operandi, and its results, to a cer 
tain extent, upon the production of cotton, may 
be justly inferred from the history.of the 
cultivation of indigo in this country. So largely 
was this article produced in our slave States, 
that in the year 1800, 411,140 pounds were 
exported. The embarrassments which soon 
occurred in the commerce between the United 
States and Europe changed the indigo trade to 
India, so that in 1810 only 79,090 pounds of 
indigo were exported from this country, and 
in 1820, the war with England having inter- 
vened, the export was reduced to 1,004 pounds, 
During the succeeding twenty years, so com- 
pletely was the supply of indigo to Europe from 
other places established, that not a single 
pound was exported from the United States. 
The new sources of supply and a consequent 
change in the current of trade, had nearly an- 
nihilated the cultivation of the indigo plant in 
this country. 

Let the manufacturers of Europe be once 
furnished with cotton from other sources to such 
an extent as to make them independent of 
American cotton, and we might soon see the 
cultivation of cotton in the Southern States, not 
destroyed, but so bereft of its profits, that slavery, 
shorn of its power, would no longer claim to be 
“King,” and the whole system, rendered un- 
profitable, would melt away as it did in the 
Eastern and Middle States, and a new and 
better order of things would be instituted. 


—————- > <8 —_—___——__ 

Diep, near Damascus, Columbiana Co., Ohio, on 
the 8th of 6th month, last, Parker Wius, son of 
Samuel Alfred and Elizabeth M. Binford, aged near 


three years, a member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


——, in Minneapolis, Minnesota, the 27th of 5th 
month last, Danie, Bassett, in the 89th year of his 
age. 

The deceased was for many years a member of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting, New Hampshire, and re- 
moved to Minneapolis, Minnesota, in company with 
his children, in the spring of 1855, and became a 
member of Winnesheik Monthly Meeting, Iowa. As 
he advanced in years, religion became to him a sub- 
ject of increasing interest, and he was earnestly con- 
cerned to be prepared for his final change. A few 
members of the Society of Friends being settled in 
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the neighborhood of his new home, he encouraged 
them to meet together on First-days for religious 
worship, a practice which was at once adopted, and 
has been continued, and such was his lively interest 
therein that, when able to attend, his place was 
never vacant. It was also his practice daily to retire 
to his room for meditation and reading the Bible, and 
his acknowledgments of the peace and satisfaction it 
afforded him were often interesting and instructive. 
A person who called to see him a few days before he 
died, speaking of his advanced age, and that he could 
not expect to live many years more in this world, 
remarked that he was almost home, to which he re- 
plied, ‘‘ yes, and I am glad of it.”” On the morning 
of his death he appeared in his usual health, and 
made several calls in the village. After dining he 
retired as usual to his room, and his breathing soon 
attracted the attention of the family, who, on going 
to him, found him expiring. While our aged and 
honored friend will be missed from our little meeting 
and social circle, the feeling calmly pervades the 
mind that with him “all is well.’ 


Diep, near Carthage, Rush Co., Ind., on the 2d of 
6th mo. last, Gzorcz H. Winstow, in the 24th year 
of his age, a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

His health had been gradually declining for seve- 
ral months, and a few hours previously to his close, 
in conversation with his mother, he said, that if 
consistent with his heavenly Father’s will, he was 
willing to go soon ; that his body was in great suffer- 
ing, but his mind was comfortable. 


—, in Parke Co., Ind., on the 1¢th of 5th mo. 
last, Marra L. Cox, daughter of Exum T. and Emily 


Cox, in the 7th year of her age, a member of Bloom- 
field Monthly Meeting. 

This dear child was of an obedient disposition, and 
bore her afflictions with much patience. 


Correction.—In the obituary on page 713, No. 45, 
‘*Margaret K.’’ should be Margaret H. Garrigues. 
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WANTED, 


A situation as Teacher, by a young man, a Graduate 
of Haverford College, who has had some experience 
in teaching. For further information apply to the 
Editor of Friends’ Review. 


ie 
NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING 
UNION SPRINGS. 


SCHOOL AT 


The Autumn term of this institution is to open on 
Fourth-day, the 21st of Eighth month, and continue 
thirteen weeks, to be followed by a short vacation, 
to enable scholars from a distance to remain over to 
the next term. The former experienced and able 
teachers are to continue their services, with such 
additional assistance as may be found necessary. The 
studies include a thorough academic course in the 
English branches and Mathematics, in the Natural 
Sciences, and in the Latin, Greek, and French lan- 
guages. 

Increased attention has been given to the comfort 
and health of the pupils, and gymnasiums have been 
erected covering 3000 square feet. The charge for 
board, washing and ordinary tuition is $38 for the 
term, or $35 for the children of members of New 
York Yearly Meeting. Application for admission is 
desired as early as practicable, to. E. Witiets, Super- 
intendent of the boarding department, or to 

J. J. Taomas, Sec. of Com. 

Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. Y., 

7th mo. 1, 1861. 
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and which has suffered from an irregular but 
exceedingly oppressive system of serfdom from 
time immemorial. Wheu they heard of that 
state paper, declaring that all the subjects of 
the empire have equal rights and equal priv- 
ileges ; that all races and all religions were free, 
they rose as one man, saying, Then we will no 
longer labor for our Turkish masters, without 
our daily reward ; and though they had to suffer 
for it, yet, firmly planting themselves upon the 
rights accorded to them by their sovereign, they 
gained the victory; serfdom ended, and the 


WHAT INFLUENCES THE ENGLISH CLIMATE. 


I cannot omit directing the reader's attention 
to the influence which the far distant barrier of 
Central America has upon the climate of Great 
Britain. Supposing yon narrow belt of land to 
be suddenly whelmed by the ocean; then, in- 
stead of circuitously winding round the Gulf of 
Mexico, the heated waters of the equatorial cur- 
rent would naturally flow into the Pacific, and 
the Gulf Stream no longer exist. We should 
not only lose the benefit of its warm current, 
but cold polar streams, descending further to ciate dein a 
the south, would take its place, and be ultimately Mos thes stinsighe of trovdom thes coddealy 
driven by the westerly winds against our coasts. Gites ta codatn Sib uneiin cae Gee 
Our climate would then resemble that of New- th S h °. 1 P = k for a high P 
foundland, and our ports be blocked up during} ,'©"® “00” ™ cdbeue stim nbsantmye beg de 
many canines by enormous masses of ice. Un- degree of freedom, for spiritual freedom, and 
d . . iq| they said, We will no longer submit to the 

or these altered cireumstences, Euginad wos tyranny of our Greek prelates and ecclesiastics. 
no longer be the grand emporium of trade and Just at that time the Bible Societies of England 
sndusiry, and would Gnalty ¢windie. dows aan and America were ready with a new edition of 
her a vane “on een eer the Testament in Bulgorian, and the result has 
Mec, . " Ho, red ae doe 0 W aor Y| shown that the awakening of the desire for free- 

ee Se See dom and education extends alzo to the desire for 
the Holy Scriptures. In the last report of the 
Constantinople Bible Society, we find that these 
poor, ignorant Bulgarians of the Turkish empire 
had purchased and paid for almost as many 
copies of the Bible as all the other population 
of the ewpire united, including the Armenians, 
for whom we have been laboring for nearly 
thirty years past. About twenty-five thousand: 
copies were distributed for the year 1859 and 
part of the year 1860, throughout the empire. 
Of these, eleven thousand copies were pur- 
chased by the Bulgarians. Since then the 
demand has been widening and extending, and 
I wish particularly to direct the attention of 
this Society to that most interesting community 
of the Turkish empire, that nationality of four 
and a half millions, so wonderfully awakened 
and instinct with such a desire for the Bible, 
ready to purchase it wherever it is offered for 
sale, and welcoming the colporteur wherever he 
appears. I have no doubt that twenty-five, 
thirty, or fifty thousand copies of the Scriptures 
could be sold to the Bulgarians alone every year, 
were we able to institute a system of colportage 
which would carry the Bible to their doors. 
This same waking up to new spiritual and 
intellectual life which has appeared so pre- 
‘eminently among the Bulgarians extends also to 
the other portions of the Sclavonic races, to the 
Servians and to the Bosnians; and wherever 
you send them the Bible, they will gladly wel- 
come it. 

There is another great fact which demands a 
more earnest prosecution of your work in the 
Turkish empire, and it is a new fact in history. 
It is one of the greatest and noblest facts of 
history, that Islamism is waning ; that that won- 
drous religion, which has stood unshaken and 
unaffected by the lapse of ages, and by all the 





Remarks of Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, be- 
Jore the American Bible Society, at their 
Anniversary in New York, 5th month 9th, 
1861, on the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Turkish dominions. 


Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, offered the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the many and rare opportunities 
now furnished by the Providence of God, for circula- 
ting the Scriptures in Papal, Mohammedan, and 
Pagan countries, should lead the friends of this So- 
ciety to an enlargement in their contributions, and 
increased fervency in their prayers. 

I stand before you, Mr. President, and 
Christian friends, as the representative of the 
Auxiliary Bible Society of Constantinople, 
which was formed in the spring of 1854. 

In the providence of God the Hatti Huma- 
youn, or imperial edict of 1856, has opened to 
this Society, and to the British and French 
Bible Society, a great work among the Bul- 
garians of the Turkish empire. The Bulgarians 
are a Sclavonic people, numbering about four 
and a half millions, and are in race identical 
with all the other Sclavonic tribes of European 
Turkey, which number about seven and a half 
millions. They have always been regarded as the 
most down-trodden, degraded, and ignorant, 
though at the same time, the most patient and 
laborious subjects of that empire. Not long 
after the issuing of this remarkable state paper 
I made a tour of observation among the Bul- 
garians, and I there witnessed what I have ever 
since looked upon as the resurrection of that 
people to a new intellectual, civil, and spiritual 
life. I travelled along the bank of the river 
Maritza from Adrianople to Philippopolis—a 
region mainly devoted to the cultivation of rice, 
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changes of time for so many centuries, is now} 


losing, nay, has lostits power. Islamism is destroy- 
ing itself. The great measures of reform which 
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good a right to become a Christian, as the 
Christian has to become a Mohammedan; but 
one thing they have refused to yield, and that 


have been introduced into the Turkish empire, | was, the privilege of publishing the Scriptures 


freedom of vonscience and the free exercise of 
every form of the Christian religion, have been 
introduced by the Turkish government. The 
abolition of the death penalty for apostacy from 
Islamism, has been promulgated by the Sultan 
himself. Now, these great measures, coming 
from the Turkish empire, have given them 
their peculiar power in Turkey. We have all 
seen how a faithless government can undermine 
its own powers ; and in regard to the dominant 
religion of the Turkish empire, that government 
is faithless to it. By the pressure of great 
events, by the force of influences from Europe, 
by the condition of things in that empire, its 
government can no longer maintain the principles 
of Islamism. It has been introducing, and is 
still introducing principles of administration 
which came from the Protestant governments of 
Europe. Now, this has made every believer in 
Islamism feel that the day of Islamism has 
passed. It is the last day with us, is one of the 


mournful expressions we often hear from the 
mouth of Turkey at the present day. Now, itis 
this waning of Islamism that has opened the 
Turkish mind to the Christian Scriptures ; and 
just as Turkey is ready to receive it, the mis- 


sionary work, through the aid of the Bible 
Society, has prepared the Scriptures for the 
Turkish mind in the spoken language of that 
great and ruling race. It is a singular fact, 
that their own sacred book, the Koran, can 
never be translated into the Turkish language. 
They believe that its inspiration inheres to the 
Arabic in which it was first written, and the 
translation of the Koran into the spoken Tur- 
kish is regarded as a desecration of the book ; 
and thus while the thirteen millions of Turks, 
of the ruling race, shall never read their own 
sacred book in the langnage which they can 
understand, they shall read the Christian’s 
Book. Already they have that Book to read ; 
and not only is it offered to them, but eight or 
nine thousand copies have been purchased 
during the last five years by the Turks in the 
empire, and read by many thousands and tens of 
thousands. The sale of the Christian Scriptures 
among the Turks is at the present time receiv- 
ing a new impulse, showing that the Turkish 
empire is now seeking for their circulation, and 
another great point has been gained in Bible 
distribution among that people. Up to the 
present time, the Scriptures in the Arabic 
alphabet have been printed in England or some 
of the countries of Europe. One thing the 
Turks have most sacredly guarded, and that is 
their language. They have abolished the death 
penalty for apostacy; they have established 
religious freedom throughout the land; they 
have declared that the Mohammedan has just as 


in the spoken Turkish language and character ; 
and up to the present time, the Scriptures have 
been published abroad and introduced into the 
country. But now the government has yielded 
that point also, and at the present time the 
Turkish Scriptures are being put to press at 
Constantinople in the Arabic alphabet, and a 
point thus once gained is never lost. We never 
go back in our work in Turkey. Up to the 
present time, every position we have gained we 
have kept, and we have made it a point from 
whence to gain another advanced position, And 
this great position, which we have now gained, 
of publishing the Scriptures in the Turkish 
empire, in the spoken language and in the com- 
mon character used by the Turks, opens to the 
thirteen millions of the Tarks of that empire a 
Christian literature in another language. 

This is also a great step in the missionary 
work at large, as well as in the great work of 
Bible distribution. This liberty of printing and 
circulating the Holy Scriptures in all the lan- 
guages of the empire has now been gained, and 
the Bible has now been givea to that great em- 
pire of twenty-millions of Mohammedans, of six- 
teen or seventeen millions of nominal Christians, 
divided into different nationalities and speaking 

ifferent languages. It is now printed in the 
Arabic language, for five or six millions who 
speak the Arabic; in the Turkish language, for 
thirteen millions of Turks; in the Greek lan- 
guage, for two millions of Greeks ; in the Arme- 
nian, for three millions of Armenians; in the 
Bulgarian language, for seven and a half mil- 
lions of the Sclavonice family ; in the Albanian, 
for ove and a half millions of Albanians; in the 
Kourdish language, for a million of Kourds ; and 
thus this great fundamental measure of the 
whole missionary work is accomplished—that of 
printing the Bible in the eight spoken languages 
of that great empire. It is true, the work has 
but just commenced. In some of these lan- 
guages the New Testament alone has been 
printed. But the work is going forward, and it 
will demand of this Society, and of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, increased donations 
and increased expenditures from year to year. 
What the Bulgarians are now seeking from this 
Society, is a Reference Bible, beginning with a 
Reference Testament, and then going on with 
the whole Bible ; and the same may be said of 
the other tribes to whichI have referred. The 
population of Turkey is not growing old and 
effete, but is making wonderfal progress in edu- 
cation. I do not believe there is another gov- 
ernment which has made such progress in the 
department of common school education, as the 
Turkish government. It has a system of edu- 
cation organized for the whole empire ; and the 
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entire youth, male and female, of the Osmanli | have a foothold in the Turkish empire. 


Turks are now learning to read; so that now, 
if the measures instituted by the government 
are carried out, there will not henceforth be a 
single child in that empire who will not know 
how to read. It is now made a penal offence to 
the Turkish empire, for a Turk to have a child 


Pro- 


testantism is now going through that empire. 
It has gone out from the Armenian race among 
the other races ; it has entered the Turkish race, 
We have already baptized twenty-five Osmanli 
Turks in Constantinople and Smyrna. We have 










that does not know how to read. 














this great work ? 




















ish literature. 
make the mind active and practical. 


























Christian literature. 
wane of Islamism, and wake up the common 





























people the common Book of our univeral hu 
wanity. 

' There is another great fact which every ob- 
server of that empire must notice, and which 
makes the Bible work and Bible distribution 
there at the present time a most important and 
essential work. Great portions of that empire 
are already disintegrated and falling asunder. 
It is not composed of one uniform people, but 
every race exists, not only as separate and dis- 
tinct as it did thousands of years ago, but more 
separate and distinct. The Turks are more 
separate and distinct than they ever were before; 
and this is also true of the Armenians. All the 
Sclavonic tribes are now constituting one solid 
unit, and the same remark will apply to the 
Servians on the banks of the Danube, or the 
Walachians, or the Moldavians. There is no 
power to unite this population there. The gov- 
ernment of Turky, using its power to consoli- 
date that stern old Mohammedan power of four 
centuries ago, could keep these nationalities to- 
gether by its iron bands of naked despotism ; 
but those bands are all sundered, its power in 

















































































































the empire are falling apart. And yet those 
populations will always live on that soil. They 
will never emigrate; there is no place for them 
to emigrate to ; they are destined to live there. 
Now, what shall we do with them? What shall 
we do with the eight distinct, separate races 
of that empire? Give them a pure Christian 
ity ; give them that religion which has united 
80 many races in this land under one power; 
give them that faith, that spirituality, that Bible, 
that can unify any nation; and when this na- 
tion shall all be converted to Christ, it will 
form one great Christian, Protestant empire. 
We have already held, and repeatedly, the 
anniversaries of our Bible Society in that very 
hall where, before the war, the celebrated Rus- 
sian Ambassador to the Sublime Porte declared 
that Russia never would allow Protestantism to 









































































Now, Mr. President, what is the meaning of 
What is to be the result ? 
It will accomplish little for that empire, if it 
stops with a mere education into a purely Turk- 
The Turks have no literature to 
In order 
to bring that mind out, they need Christianity. 
There must be given to it the Bible and a 
In order to promote the 


mind to a knowledge of its errors, it is the great 
and sacred duty of this Society to give these 


that direction gone, and those great portions of 






baptized the Imaum from the mosque in Con- 
stantinople, and he dwells in safety among his 
own people. Now, when an empire of thirty- 
six or thirty-seven millions is thus thrown open 
to Christian truth, in the providence of God; 
when religious freedom exists there ; when all 
these nationalities are waking up to a new and 
separate life ; when all are demanding educa- 
tion; when all aré purchasing more and more 
the Scriptures from year to year; does it not 
speak to this Society as with a voice from 
heaven, entreating you to take up this great 
work; and urge it forward with more liberal do- 
nations, with more earnest prayers. 





From the Yearly Meeting, held in London, by 
adjournments from the 22d of Fifth Month, 
to the lst of the Sixth Month, inclusive, 1861, 
to Friends in North America : 


DEAR FRIENDS AND BRETHREN,—Amid the 
contentions and perils which are now afflict- 
ing your land, solemn are the feelings under 
which we address you. Long united in the love 
of the Gospel, our hearts have been stirred 
within us in thinking of your peculiar and un- 
looked-for troubles. So inadequate is language 
to express our sense of the trials by which you 


are surrounded, that we are ready to shrink 


from addressing you upon them. At the same 
time we cannot in justice to our feelings forbear 
to assure you of our sympathy and sorrow. 
More especially are our minds affected as we 
think of what you must be passing through in 
being called upon, in a new and unexpected 
manner, to uphold those views of the pure and 
peaceable religion of the Messiah, which are 
dear to you as to ourselves. 

Inclined as man is by nature to have re- 
course to violence in the defence of what he 
deems a just and righteous cause, he who can- 
aot, upon any consideration, do evil that good 
may come, necessarily exposes himself to much 
misconception, and even obloquy. If, dear breth- 
ren, any of you are exposed to such repruach,— 
if your conduct should be impugned, or ma- 
ligned, or your motives misunderstood,—let 
none of these things move you. It is an ani- 
mating thought that he is the true patriot who, 
in his whole conduct, is concerned to act upon 
the precepts of his Divine Master. The more 
serious the crisis, the more important is it that 
your testimony to Christ should be maintained. 
The bearing of an effectual witness for Him, is 
a spiritual warfare not to be carried on with 
earnal weapons. May you watch unto prayer, 
holding fast the profession of your faith without 
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wavering, manifesting to those around you that 
they are the best citizens of earth whose citizen- 
ship is in heaven. 

Dear younger Friends! It is with a warm feel- 
ing in many of our hearts that we seek to com- 
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diversified. We tenderly feel for our dear 
friends in the Yearly Meetings of Baltimore 


|and North Carolina, where distress and personal 
danger have been, and still may be, ready to 
| overwhelm. 


May the Lord Almighty be their 


mend to your candid and serious reflection the|stay and their defence. Our dear Friends in 


truths which we are endeavoring to convey. 
Permit us in sympathy and love, to offer you a 
few words of Christian counsel. In the ardor 
of youth, in your love to your country and to its 
free institutions, you may, in mingling with 
ne of your fellow-citizens, be subjected to 
peculiar trials. But few of those around you 
may have enjoyed the privileges of your early 
training, or have had their consciences awaken- 
ed to those great and precious truths with which 
many of you have been familiar from your child- 
hood. Let not their false liberty be your snare. 
No motive of patriotism can absolve you from 
your allegiance to your Lord and Saviour. Keep 
out of the excitement of popular commotion, the 
tumult of party agitation, the strife of tongues. 
Remember that Christ is the Captain of your 
salvation. His grace is sufficient for every 
emergency. He is our omnipotent helper. 
Abide in Him, we entreat you, under a set- 
tled persuasion that you cannot either keep 
yourselves, or, without Him, do anything to 
promote that which is really for the good 
of others. Let your petitions ascend, in his 
name, to the Father of mercies, for yourselves 
and for your country. What comfort and 
strength will the Christian believer derive from 
dwelling upon the pure and spotless example of 
our adorable Saviour, who, amidst those who 
esteewed him not, went about doing good ; who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; when 
he suffered, he threatened not, but committed 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 

How appropriate to your present circum- 
stances, beloved friends, of every age and condi- 
tion, are the words of the Psalmist, ‘“‘ God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble.’ How full, how forcible, is the lan- 
guage, “ Be still and know that I am God.” 
Should terror prevail, and faith in our Lord 
and Redeemer seem to be weak, may you sanc- 
tify the Lord of Hosts himself, and let him be 
your fear, and let him be your dread ; so shall 
He be unto you for a sanctuary. So shall the 
blessedness of those words be felt, “ The Lord 
of Hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge.” 

In thus communicating with you in sympathy 
and as brethren, we are not insensible to our 
own infirmities. We know full well that it is 
one thing to have atestimony to the Truth, and 
a very different thing to maintain that testimony 
in the hour of perplexity or danger. May our 
hearts, and may yours, be open to all the instruc- 
tion which the solemn events passing around 
you are calculated to convey. 

We do not forget that your trials are greatly 


the other Yearly Meetings are exposed to trials 
of other kinds. May they be strengthened of 
the Lord patiently to endure ; and may our be- 
loved Friends everywhere cherish feelings of 
forgiveness, of pity, and of love, for those by 
whom they are now assailed. 

It is our prayer that the Most High may in 
his mercy so control the passions of contending 
parties that the effusion of blood may be stayed, 
and that peace, on the only solid basis of righte- 
ousness and of truth, may be granted to your 
distracted land. 

With the salutation of love, we are your 
friends and brethren. 


Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
JosePH TuHorp, Clerk. 


———_--~40-—— —__—_———_ 


AGES OF THE STATES. 


The following chronological table may be in- 
teresting to our readers at the present crisis :— 


SETTLEMENTS. 
Virginia, by the English. | 1636. Rhode Island, by Roger 
New York, by the Dutch. Williams. 
Massachusetts, by Puritans| 1639. N. Carolina, by the English 
New Jersey, by the Dutch. | 1670. 8. Uarolina, by the English, 
Delaware, Swedes and Fin; | 1682. Pennsylvanja, by William 
Maryland, by Irish Catho-} Penn. 
1732. Georgia, by Oglethorpe. 
ADMITTED INTO THE UNION. 


1818. Illinois. 
1819. Alabama. 
1820. Maine. 
1821. Missouri. 
1836. Michigan. 
1836. Arkansas. 
1845. Florida. 


1607. 
1613. 
1620. 
1624. 
1628. 
1635. 
lics, 


1792. 
1792. 
1796. 
1802. 
1811. 
1816. 
1816. 


Vermont. 
Kentucky. 
‘Tennessee. 
Ohio. 
Louisiana. 
Indiaua. 
Mississippi. 


1845. Texas. 
1846. Iowa. 
1848. Wisconsin. 
1850. California. 
1858. Minnesota. 
1858. Oregon. 
1861. Kansas. 


Scientific American. 


FEEDING HORSES. 


The London Omnibus Company have lately 
made a report on feeding horses, which discloses 
some interesting information, not only to farm- 
ers, but to every owner of a horse. 

The London company uses no less than 6,000 
horses ; 3,000 of this number had for their feed 
bruised oats and cut hay and straw, and the 
other 3,000 got whole oatsandhay. The allow- 
ance accorded to the first was: bruised oats, 16 
lbs.; cut hay, 74 lbs. ; cut straw, 2¢ lbs. The 
allowance accorded to the second: unbruised 
oats, 19 lbs.; uncut hay, 13 lbs. The bruised 
oats, cut hay and cut straw amounted to 26 lbs. ; 
and the unbruised oats, &c., to 32 lbs. The 
horse which had bruised oats, with cut hay and 
straw, and consumed 26 lbs. per day, could do 
the same work as well, and was kept in as good 
condition, as the horse which received 32 Ibs. 
per day. Here was a saving of 6 lbs. per day 
on the feeding of each horse receiving bruised* 
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oats, cut hay, and cut straw. The advantage of; The schooner, after the return of the sleigh 


bruised oats and cut hay over unbruised oats 
and uncut hay is estimated at five cents per day 
on each horse, amounting to $300 per day for 
the company’s 6,000 horses. It is by no means 
an unimportant result with which this experi- 
ment has supplied us. To the farmer who ex- 


pends a large sum in the support of horse-power, 
there are two points this experiment clearly es- 
tablishes which, in practice, must be profitable : 
first, the saving of food to the amount of 6 lbs. 
per day; and, second, no loss of horse-power 
arising from that saving. 


—_—— oro 
A SWEDISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


It may not be generally known here that be- 
sides the North Pole Expedition that left our 
harbor last July, under the command of Dr. I. 
I. Hayes, another, commanded by Mr. Torell, 
well known for bis researches in the polar regions, 
and under the auspices of the Swedish govern- 
ment, was also or ganized last summer, and has 
by this time left Tromsoe for Spitzbergen. Dr. 
Hayes’ plan was to make a winter harbor on the 
west side of Smith’s Sound, and to proceed 
northward as early this season as circumstances 
would permit. Mr. Torell’s expedition has 
wintered at Tromsoe, which is on the northern- 
most coast of Norway. This expedition consisted 
of two vessels, a schooner and a sloop, each com- 
manded by an officer of the Swedish navy, and 
is accompanied by the well known Danish arctic 
traveller, Carl Peterson, who was with Capt. 
Penny’s, Dr. Kane’s, and later with Capt. 
McClintock’s Arctic Expeditions in search of 
Sir Jobn Franklin. Nive scientific gentlemen, 
ably representing the departments of Geology, 
Physiology, Zodlogy, Astronomy and Botany, 
are attached to the expedition, which is in every 
respect well equipped for the voyage. 

For service on the ice they have forty dogs, 
some of which are trained Esquimaux dogs, and 
three English ice-boats, with runners attached, 
serviceable both for sailing in open water and as 
sleighs on the ice. The plan is to get as near 
the north-west point of Spitzbergen as possible, 
and from thence proceed on the frozen ocean b 
the aid of the crews of both vessels, to establish 
provision depots at various secure places north- 
ward for the return trip. A party, under the 
leadership of Carl Peterson, will then, with two 
dog sleighs, push northward as near the pole as 
possible. The schooner is te await the return 
of this ice-party, which Mr. Torell accompanies, 
while the sloop is to proceed southward, explor 
ing the inlets of the west coast of Spitzbergen, 
and, passing the South Cape, enter the Great 
Fiord, and, if possible, pass out to the eastward, 
through Thymes Fiord, toward Gilles’ Land, 
which is said not to have been seen since the 
beginning of the eighteenth aot, when it 
was rediscovered by Capt. Gilles, a Hollander. 


party, is, if practicable, to take the eastern pas- 
sage, aud pass through Henlopen Strait, which 
divides the main island from Kast Spitzbergen. 

As this expedition in greater part is composed 
of enterprising, scientific men, the most of whom 
are known from their former journeys in the 
polar regions and near the White Sea, for scien- 
tific purposes, and is well provided with ‘instru- 
ments, great results may be expected. Photo- 
graphic instruments and materials have also been 
provided, and several of the party are excellent 
draftsmen.— Boston Journal. 


‘ 


THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


*Twas a wondrous thing 
For a rod to fling 
Up from its roots the affrighted wave ; 
Did your courage sink 
As ye crossed the brink 
Of the sand which covers the seaman’s grave? 


What wonders met 
Your eyes, all wet 
With the dew the coral branches weep? 
Or, wrapped in thought, 
Beheld ye nought 
But the crystal walls of the stricken deep? 


Yet turn an eye 
To the rampart high 
Of that straight and deep untrodden lane, 
For flowers are there 
Of a kind so rare 
That ye ne’er shall see their like again. 


There are lofty trees 
That the wooing breeze 
Of Heaven has never kissed before, 
Whose every nest 
Is a home of rest 
For beings your eyes shall meet no more. 


Oh hurl a dart 
To the beating heart 
Of the serpent gliding swift away, 
*T were worth a world 
To behold unfurled 
Those shining folds in the light of day ! 
Oh grasp! Oh grasp, 
With a miser’s clasp, 
The unknown things that around you lie ; 
Bring up, bring up, 
The enamelled cup 
Of coral of richest scarlet dye. 
But vain my speech, 
It cannot reach 
The hearts of men so drowned in awe ; 
*Tis enough for you 
To be marching through 
A land no other mortals saw ! 


And Oh, when we 
Shall cross the sea, 
Which parts us from the Eternal Mind, 
May we find a path 
From our Pharaoh’s wrath, 
And leave our foes o’erwhelmed behind ! 


May the out stretched rod 
Of the Son of God 
Command the waves of death to sever; 
And may every sin, 
As it entereth in, 
Be drowned in the sea of His love for ever ! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. Domestic.—Dispatches from Arizona represent that 
‘ F the secessionists have almost entire control of that 

Forgion InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool are region, and that they will probably try to attach it 
to the 11th inst. ' to the southern confederacy. Inthe Indian territory, 

France.—The Prince of Piombino, bearer of the | the late U. S. Superintendent has refused to surren- 
address signed by a number of the inhabitants of der the office to the successor appointed by the pres- 
Rome, petitioning the Emperor to withdraw the | ent, Administration, and professes to hold it under 
French army from that city, had been received by|@ commission from the government of Davis, re- 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but it was said only | taining the money and supplies placed in his hands 
as a private individual, not as the delegate of the for the Indians. An attempt was even made to cap- 
petitioners. The Patrie states that France is about | ture the new Superintendent, but he escaped. The 
to increase the garrison of the frontier towns of the | Chickasaws are understood to have joined the south- 
Papal States. ern confederacy, and the Choctaws and Creeks are 
expected to do likewise, if they have not already 
done 30. The Cherokees are believed to have sent 
delegates to Washington to give assurances of loyalty. 
The Indians in that Territory number about 68,700, 
of whom probably 49,000 are hostile. The U. 8S. 
officials appear to have been secretly engaged in pro- 
moting secession schemes. The U. 8. forts have 
been seized and the troops driven out. 

It is stated that over thirty vessels have already 
been seized by Southern privateers, and either robbed, 
destroyed, or retained as prizes. Two which have 
been retaken by portions of their crews left on board, 
from those placed on charge of them, have arrived 
at New York. The government has sent out an 
armed steamer to convoy the steamer Northern 
Light of the California line, from Aspinwall, with 
probably $2,000,000 in gold. After performing this 
service, the vessel is to cruise in search of the pri- 
vateer Sumter. 


Military movements.—On the 16th inst., the U. 8, 
forces stationed in the neighborhood of Alexandria, 


Iraty.—The Italian government has granted a sub- 
sidy to an English company, which has undertaken 
to carry out a complete system of postal and passen- 
ger service in the Mediterranean. 

Ricasoli, in a speech in the Chamber of Deputies, 
declared the purpose of the government not only to 
defend the national territory such as it actually is, 
but also to restore it toits natural and legitimate 
boundaries. He asserted that the political union of 
Rome with the rest of Italy is not only a right but 
an inexorable necessity, since otherwise it must be a 
centre of intrigues and conspiracies; but said they 
wished to go thither ‘‘in accord with France, not 
destroying, but building up, and at the same time 
opening to the Church a way of reform, by giving her 
that liberty and independence which will invite her 
to regeneration ; a task to be accomplished by the 
purity of religious sentiment and simplicity of man- 
ners, by that severity of discipline which, in the 
primitive ages, rendered her glorious and venerated, 
and by the frank abandonment of that power which 


place they occupied on the following day, without 
resistance, the rebel forces who had been posted 
there having hastily retired, leaving behind them 
large quantities of provisions, camp equipage, &c, 
The roads had been obstructed by felled trees, &e., 
which the advancing parties removed. On the 18th, 
the advance column, under Gen. Tyler, about 2,000 
in number, reached a small stream called Bull Run, 
about 24 miles from Alexandria, and 3 from Manas- 
sas Junction, where they encountered a rebel force 
supposed to amount. td 3,000 or 4,000, entrenched 
upon the opposite bank, and a severe engagement 
ensued, in which the Federal forces were finally 
compelled to fall back. On the 2lst, the battle was 
renewed, with largely increased numbers on both 
sides, and continued for nine hours. The U. S. troops 


admitted the difficulties in the way, but expressed a 
hops of ultimate success. 


Spain.—An insurrection, in which republican and 
anti-papal cries were uttered by the insurgents, had 
occurred in the town of Loja, in Granada, but the 
place had been surrounded and taken by troops, and 
the insurrection suppressed. 


Russia.—A monetary crisis had commenced. Both 
gold and silver coin had disappeared from the mar- 
ket, and discount had risen to 9 per cen'., even at 
which rate money was scarce. The export trade was 
stagnant, manufacturers were greatly embarrassed, 
and some were beginning to close their works. 

The condition of affairs at Warsaw had not im- 
proved. 


is opposed to the great idea of her institutions.”” He | moved forward towards Fairfax Court House, which 


7 ained some advantages, driving the opposing forces 
Avstria.—The Emperor had refused to receive the Son several of their 4 positions hes the latter being 
address of the Hungarian Diet, since it contained one largely reinforced, probably by Gen. Johnston’s 
sentence which put in question his right to the | troops from Winchester, the former were eventually 
throne. This was an amendment made by the ex- repulsed, and a panic occurring among them, they 
treme party, in opposition to the more moderate, | rutreated, most of them in great disorder, to Centre- 
and subsequent conferences on the subject among | viije, and the majority finally to their intrenchments 
the members resulted in the adoption of the address | joa, the Potomac. The heavy artillery, and quan- 
as originally proposed, with which the Emperor ap- tities of arms and baggage, were lost. The loss of 
peared satisfied. life was undoubtedly very great, but the accounts 
are too confused for any accurate statement. The 
first estimates were as high as 2,500 to 3,000, while 
others place it not above 600. But little pursuit was 
made, or the slaughter would probably have been 
much greater. The numberof Federal troops enga- 
ged is said not to have exceeded 20,000 ; their oppo- 
nents, by the statement of some who were made pri- 
soners, greatly outnumbered them, some stating 
their available force at 70,000 to 90,000. On the 23d, 
the U. 8. forces held possession of Fairfax Court 
House, and no advance in that direction appears to 
have been made by the rebel army, which remained 

within its entrenchments. 
In North-western Virginia, Gen. Patterson, in the 


ExeLanp.—-The monthly report of the Government 
Emigration Commissioners, issued on the 2d inst., 
shows almost a suspension of emigration to the 
United States. The number of emigrants leaving 
Liverpool during the last half year was 23,563, a 
decrease of 10,287 on the same period last year; the 
number last month being 5,490 less than in the 6th 
month, 1860, and amounting to only 1,601. 

Lord Palmerston had received a deputation in re- 
lation to the slave trade. He stated that the rebuke 
administered to the Spanish government had induced 
them to send a number of cruisers to the African 
eoast, and that the United States were now doing 
more than ever before to suppress the slave trade. 
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early part of last week, moved to Bunker Hill, nine; one supplementary to the act authorizing the na- 
miles from Martinsburg, Gen. Johnston retiring to-| tional loan, and that providing for the confiscation 
wards Winchesterjand only aslight skirmish occurring | of the property of rebels found in arms against the 


near Bunker Hill. Gen. Patterson then took posing 
session of Charlestown, and occupied Harper’s Ferry. 
It now appearsthat Gen. Johnston succeeded in with- 
drawing most of his forces, said to exceed 30,000, 
from Winchester, and joining the troops of Gen. 
Beauregard at Manassas Junction, where their pres- 
ence probably contributed materially to the result 
of the battle of the 21st. 

H. A. Wise has command of a body of troops in 
the valley of the Kanawha river, which Gen. Cox, of 
Gen. McClellan’s column, is advancing up the river 
to meet. Some engagements, with varying success, 
have occurred between portions of the two bodies. 

In Missouri some detached fights have occurred, 
bat none very important. Gov. Jackson is under- 
stood to be in Arkansas. Appanoose County, Iowa, 
on the border, is said to have been invaded by 300 | 
rebel cavalry, who threatened to destroy some of the 
towns. . 

Gen. Banks, lately in command at Baltimore, has 
been appointed to the command of the army of Gen. 
Patterson, whose term of service has expired ; Gen. 
Dix taking the place of Gen. Banks in the department 

- of Maryland. Gen. McClellan has been summoned 


government, were passed on the 22d. An amend- 
ment to the last-named bill, offered by Trumbull, of 
Ill., that slaves employed in aiding the rebellion 
shall be forfeited, was adopted, yeas 32, nays 6; the 
latter being the Senators from Maryland, Kentucky 
and Missouri. The bill to provide for transporting 
arms to the loyal citizens of rebel States, &c., appro- 
priating $2,000,000 for that purpose, passed on the 
23d ; also that to refund duties on arms imported by 
the States, and a supplement to the act authorizing 
the employment of volunteers. 


The House, on the 17th, adopted a resolution, an- 
thorizing the Select Committee previously appointed 
to inquire into the War Department contracts, to ex- 
tend their inquiries-to all contracts of any depart- 
ment of the government, with leave to sit during the 
recess at such times and places as they may deem 
necessary. A bill concerning the revenue marine 
and fixing the compensation of the officers was pass- 
ed. The bill to provide for an increase of the reve- 
nue from ‘imports, &c., imposing a duty of 15 cts. 
per lb. on tea, 15 cts. per lb. on coffee, and 24 cts. to 
4 cts. per lb. on sugar, with some.other additional 


to Washington, to take command in that quarter. |imposts, was debated and passed on the 18th. A 
bill was also passed to remit fines and penalties in 
Coneress.—On the 17th, a memorial was presented | certain cases, incurred because Southern ports were 
to the Senate from the Police Commissioners of Bal-| closed, and no Collectors there to give clearances ; 
timore, confined in Fort McHenry by Gen. Banks, | also one that prepaid letters to soldiers, addressed to 
asking Congress to interpose on their behalf. It was | them at the place where stationed, may be sent to 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. A bill was passed | other points without additional charge. The Senate 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to hire or pur-| bill providing for an increase of the standing army 
chase such vessels as may be necessary, to suppress | 24,000 men, was taken up, and a substitute adopted 
piracy and render the blockade effectual, and appro-| converting these regiments into volunteer forces. 
priating $3,000,000 for that purpose. A communi-| The Senate’s amendments to the Naval Appropria- 
cation from the Secretary of State relative tothe pro- | tion Bill were concurred in. The Senate bill author- 
posed Industrial Exhibition in Great Britain next | izing the Secretary of the Navy to purchase or char- 
year was ordered to be printed. Trumbull, of ILL, | ter vessels as a temporary increase of the Navy, and 
introduced a bill to suppress insurrection and sedition; | that for the better organization of the military estab- 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. On the 18th, the | lishment, passedonthe 19th, Crittenden of Ky. ask- 
Committee of conference on the bill to authorize the ed, but failed to obtain, leave to submit resolutions 
employment of volunteers, made a report which was | declaring that the present civil war has been forced 
agreed to, and the bill passed. The bill for the bet- 'on us by the disunionists of the South now in rebel- 
ter organization of the Marine Corps passed ; also the | lion against the government; that in this emergency, 
bill for the better organization of the army. Grimes, | Congress, banishing all feelings of passion and re- 
of Iowa, introduced a bill on the 19:h for the con- | sentment, will recollect only their duty to their coun- 
struction of one or more iron-clad ships, which was try; that the war is not waged for conquest or sub- 
referred to the-Naval Committee. The Appropria- jugation, or for interfering with the rights or estab- 
tion bills for the Civil service, and the Legislative, | lished institutions of those States, but to maintain 
Executive and Judicial service, were passed, with | the supremacy of the Constitution, with equality of 
several minor ones. On-the 20th, Hale, of N. H., | rights under it unimpaired ; that as soon as these 
offered a resolution, which was referred to the Com- objects shall be accomplished, the war ought to cease. 
mittee on Naval Affairs, that that Committee be empow- | Aldrich of Minn. introduced a bill to restrain disloy- 
ered to inquire into the circumstauces of the surren- | al citizens from serving in U.S. courts, which was 
der of the Navy Yards at Pensacola and Norfolk. | referred to the Judiciary Committee. On the 22d, 
Wade, of Ohio, offered a joint resolution that the | Crittenden’s resolutions were again offered, and were 
President be authorized to appoint a Commissioner | adopted ; as were also a resolution by Vandever of 
to the exhibition at London, which was referred to , lowa that the maintenance of the Union and the pre- 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. A bill was servation of the Constitution is a sacred trust which 
passed to allow the Secretary of the Treasury to remit must be executed, the performance of which duty 
certain fines, and one relative to the police of Wash-| no disaster shall discourage, and pledging the em- 
ington, providing for its appointment by the Presi-| ployment of every means for the suppression of the 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. | rebellion ; one asking for the diplomatic correspond- 
Johnson, of Tenn., introduced a bill to provide for | ence on maritime rights since 1853, and some others. 
the transportation of arms and munitions of war to Bills were passed to refund the duties on arms 
the loyal citizens in States now in rebellion, and for impurted by the States, and to pay the expenses 
organizing them into regiments, &e. ; which was re-| incurred by the States in arming, &c. troops to 





ferred to the Military Committee. The resolution ap- 
proving the acts of the President being under con- 
sideration on the 19th and 20th, Bayard, of Del., 
spcke in opposition, and Latham, of Cal., in favor of 
it. Bills to increase the medical corps of the army, 
to provide iron-clad steamships and floating batteries, 


aid in suppressing the present insurrection. A 
Will passed on the 93d, for dividing Kentucky into 
| two judicial districts, and abolishing the present Dis- 
trict Court, with an amendment, abolishing the two 
District Courts of Missouri, and establishing one in 
| their stead. 





